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THE MEDICAL TREATMENT 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


T HE Medical Inspection Act of 1908 has 
already had one entirely desirable result. 
are in possession of statistics concerning the 
lth, or perhaps we should say, the absence of 
lth, amongst the children of the nation which 
east makes it impossible for ignorance to be 
ided in excuse for any failure to adopt reme- 

measures in the future, however much that 
1 may be brought forward as regards the past. 

do not need to look farther afield than 
idon itself to be confronted with facts that 
truly appalling when we try to realise the 
unt of suffering and permanent physical dis- 
ement that are implied in the bare figures. A 
e proportion of the children attending schools 
London are shown, on medical examination, 
be suffering from dental caries, defective 
ht, suppurating ears, ringworm, or tubercu- 
s; (nearly 3,000 children are found to have 
sworm, and 7,500 ear disease, to instance two 
sses of cases only), and it must be clear to 
ryone who cares for the racial good of the 
intry that steps should instantly be taken to 
il efficiently with this state of things. Inspec- 
n alone, with pious recommendations to 
rents of the class to which these scholars chiefly 
long to seek medical advice, can only be a 





farce, and a costly one. The only reason to 
such inspection is that it may be followed up by 
adequate treatment, and, what is most important, 
such educative instruction as may permanently 
benefit each home from which the children in 
question come. 

The important point is that no time shall be 
lost in dealing with this whole matter in a com- 
prehensive and scientific fashion. There 
at present some danger lest differences of opinion 
as to whether treatment shall be provided en- 
tirely through existing hospitals and dispensaries, 
or by the institution of school clinics, or by other 
special provision, may hinder action on the part 
of the education authority. At a recent meeting 
of medical practitioners for the discussion of this 
subject, the possibility of loss of private practice 
to members of the medical profession in conse- 
quence of the widespread treatment of the chil- 
dren at charitable institutions or at State expense 
was brought forward by several speakers. It 
needs to be made very clear that free treatment 
is only for those children whose parents cannot 
afford to pay, but no such personal considerations 
can be adduced as an argument when a question 
of national health has to be decided. 

From the economic point of view it is urged 
that the expense of carrying out any adequate 
system of medical treatment will be very great. 
But in saving of life and health such money will 
be well spent, and always we have to remember 
that, in taking proper care of the children, we 
are exercising true economy by preventing many 
of these from coming later on as a charge upon 
charity or the State. 

The importance of the school nurse as a neces- 
sary complement of medical inspection cannot 
be too strongly urged upon the attention of the 
education authorities. Wherever the school 
nurse has had free play she has amply justified 
her appointment. Dr. Hayward, of Wimbledon, 
where the system is most satisfactorily at work, 
speaking at the Liverpool Nursing Congress, laid 
much stress upon the value of the school nurse 
as an educational factor. The ideal plan is for 
the school nurse and district nursing associations 
to work in organised co-operation—if the school 
nurse is not herself allowed to follow up the 
school cases into their homes, the principle upon 
which school nursing was first started. For it 
is in the homes of the children that the nurse’s 
influence is wanted, and it will indeed be most 
unfortunate if anything should be permitted to 
interfere with the spread of a movement which 
promises to do so much for the health of the 
growing generation. 
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NURSING NOTES 
REGISTRATION BILL. 


ScoTrisH 
[HIN the last few days there has been 
motner development in regard to the te- 

of Nurses in Scotland. The three 
iow before Parliament are very hotly dis- 
cussed by those prominent persons who take an 
interest in nursing, and perhaps it is to be re- 
ted that a keener interest is not taken by the 
and file who are inclined to follow their 
without considering the position. The 
majority is in favour of the Scottish Bill—that 
is to say, of separate Scottish registration, but 
there is a strong minority which is convinced that 
local registration will injure the status of Scottish 
nurses, not only in the United Kingdom, but 
throughout the Empire, should they travel and 
desire to find positions elsewhere. The objec- 
tions to the United Kingdom Bill are that the 
nurses might be prejudiced by being examined 
by English boards in English centres, and there 
is an objection, of course, to the fees. But it 
is felt that these minor objections might be re- 
moved However, the Scottish Bill is un- 
doubtedly the popular one, and there is a strong 
force of matrons and sisters allied on its side. 
Within the last few days, however, there has 
been formed the Scottish Nurses’ Association, of 
which Miss MeNeillie, Princess Louise Hospital, 

Roseneath, is the secretary. The objects of this 

Association are to obtain a State registration of 

nurses by a single portal system for the United 

Kingdom, and extend it, if possible, throughout 

the British Empire, the nurses to be admitted 

to the register after three years’ regulated train- 

in recognised hospital schools, and after 

passed a State examination conducted 

auspices of a suitable Board at suit- 

able centres, and to raise and regulate the stan- 

dards of education and training of nurses. - All 

nurses who approve of these objects are eligible 
for membership 

Sir William McEwan is President of the Asso- 

and Mrs formerly matron of 

Royal Infirmary, Vice-President 

ion he en formed with the inter 

tly representing the wishes of th 

‘al feeling that there 


other associations, 
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strong, 
ss ty 


is some low 
officialdom in 
safeguard nursing interests, and that a 
| l 1 the doctors in 


piace S Lvs 


UNGENEROUS Boarp. 


of officers’ holidays was discussed 

{ of the .Belper Board of 
1] nurse—appar- 
ficer had applied for three 


uperintendent 


instead of annual fortnight. 

affing and want of accommoda- 
| 1 for some time done 
Iding. This 
kk S leay called forth 
arguments 


the 


ary. she had 
expense of bui 
Tra wee 


‘ussion, and many 





were used for refusing this modest request. Th, 
interests of the ratepayers were quoted, and the 
excuse was made that the superintendent had been 
ill, and that had caused expense. One guardian 
considered that ‘“‘a fortnight was a decent holi- 
day,” while another remarked that, “with this 
new Budget out, we want to curtail expenses 
somehow.” Finally the motion that the nurse’s 
application be granted was put to the meeting and 
lost by a large majority. 

Economy in the spending of the ratepayers 
money is to be encouraged ; there is often appare: 
extravagance in this matter which to the publi 
appears unnecessary ; but it would seem the most 
mistaken policy to economise by sweating th: 
nursing staff and refusing a very reasonab; 
request. The post of superintendent nurse is a 
very responsible one, and on her constant care and 
attention and supervision so much of the comfort 
and happiness of the patients depends. The work 
is monotonous, and entails a great strain on th 
health of a nurse. A fortnight is a very short 
holiday out of a year of such arduous work. Ws: 
sympathise with the nurse about the refusal to 
grant her the extra week, and hope that the day 
is not far distant when, Budget or no Budget, the 
“curtailment of expenses” by Poor-Law guard- 
ians will not be at the cost of the health of the 
nurses, and therefore of the best interests of th: 
patients, as it so often is at present. 


GERMAN NURSES. 


German Union of Male and Fema 
Nurses, which includes attendants on the sick 
and insane, midwives, dressers, masseurs, &c. 
with Der Krankenpfleger as its organ, has beer 
in existence five-and-a-half years, and at its 
recent meeting of delegates in Berlin produced 
very favourable report and balance-sheet. It de- 
scribes itself as Christian and National “in its 
leanings,” the latter in contradistinction to othe: 
societies on distinctly social democratic basis. | 
is making a great effort towards organisatio: 
as all bodies of workers are doing nowadays. I: 
a special appeal to its members, it points out tl 
urgent need for combination in order to impro' 
the social and material standing of the nurs 
The points aimed at are: better conditions « 
work and payment, free legal advice, mutu 
help in time of need (accidents, sickness, « 
death), pecuniary help also in out-of-work period 
free information as to vacant posts and wor! 
courses of instruction for members, and eventua!! 
a pension fund. The society already number 
some 1,500 members, and has its headquarter 
in Berlin. The current number of Der Kranker 
pfleger, a bi-monthly news sheet, contains 
petition to the Government (Bavaria), from tl 
and attendants in the District Insa: 
Bayreuth (May 20th, 1909). Th 
that payment should be regulat 
by the State; a yearly holiday of fourteen day 
without cessation of salary; special leave 
absence in cases of urgent necessity, such 
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years’ blameless service; an increase in the 
ber of hours per week allowed for going out; 
, money for food during prolonged night duty. 
apparentl, applies to nurses living out, who 
lose the meals they would have on day duty 
hospital. The sum of ten shillings per 
ith is suggested as an equivalent, and the 
tioners also rather pathetically point out that 
ong hours (15-16 daily), with night duty for 
mth at a time (from 9 p.m. to 6.30 a.m.), 
not act beneficially upon the human body.” 
ems that organisation is wanted urgently by 
nursing profession in Germany. 


Nurses AND NursInG LECTURES. 


MEDICAL man has written to the British 
ical Journal, objecting to a district nurse 
g public lectures on sick nursing. It appears 
the doctor in question was asked by a Com- 
2e of the town to give a course of ten 
lance lectures to young men and women, 
course to the women being supplemented by 
lectures on sick nursing by the district nurse, 
rate of remuneration in both cases being ten 
ings a lecture. 
he doctor objected to the arrangement on the 
ind that the nursing lectures should be given 
. qualified medical man, and not by a nurse, 
was precluded by the terms of her agreement 
attending patients independently of the 
cal practitioners in the town. Considerable 
on appears to have arisen over the matter 
the doctor wrote to the British Medical 
nal to ask their opinion and they support 
view. It is one in which, we confess, we 
>t concur. A properly trained nurse appears 
s to be eminently the right person to impart 
‘uction in her own department, that of nurs- 
just as a medical man would be in his, 
h is that of ambulance. Nurses pick up a 
» of medicine and doctors pick up something 
irsing, but a doctor is not a nurse any more 
a nurse is a doctor, one is the complement 
e other, but not the substitute. Given that 
use has the requisite qualifications for a 
rer, and we take it that would have been 
rtained before it was proposed to pay her 
of public funds, and that she has time for 
vork, we can see no objection to her under- 
x it, and she would probably be able to 
valuable advice to women and girls. We 
ot see that by delivering nursing lectures 
is in any way coming into professional com- 
ion with the local medical men. It is 
ttable that schemes, inaugurated with a view 
benefit of society, are so often wrecked 
vant of co-operation, or by stickling for some 
of imaginary professional etiquette. 


Women Co-OPERATORS. 
aE Women’s Co-operative Guild held their 
ual Congress this year in the factory town of 
ham. Sitting for two days—June 22nd and 
i—the Congress covered, as is usual with this 
e association of working women, a wide field 
pertinent and practical subjects. Resolutions 





in favour of establishing a minimum wage for all 
women employed in co-operative stores and fac- 
tories, and of welcome to the new Trades Boards 
Bill, showed the trend of the Guild’s ambition to 
make its influence felt in raising the standard of 
women’s wages. 

“School clinics ” as an enlargement of the prac- 
tice of medical inspection of school-children re- 
ceived unanimous support from the delegates, and 
but a few votes were recorded against compulsory 
feeding. 

The great event of the Congress, however, 
from the point of public significance, was the de- 
bate and decision upon a resolution advocating (a) 
the abolition of “half-time” employment of 
children; (b) the raising of school age to fifteen 
years; and (c) the shortening of hours of work of 
compulsory technical training of children up to six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. The debate was 
finely sustained on a high level by Mrs. Blair 
(who read a Paper on the subject), Miss Reddish 
(who moved the resolution), and many delegates, 
a number of whom had themselves worked as 
half-timers in the mill. In spite of several vigor- 
ous and warmly-applauded speeches in defence of 
the “happy days of half-time mill work,” the Con- 
gress registered its opinion by a majority of 620 
votes against 91 that the half-time must go. This 
result may be regarded as a triumphant indication 
that we are nearing the end of a pernicious indus- 
trial system, which has had baleful effects upon 
the physique of several generations of workers. 


THe Nurse’s LopGe. 


Frienps of Miss Hulme, who have watched 
the steady growth and increasing prosperity of 
the Nurse’s Lodge at 9, 10, 11 Colosseum Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, ever since its inception, 
will not be surprised to hear that yet another 
house has had to be added to make room for the 
many applicants who desire to come and stay at 
this comfortable and homelike institution. Quite 
recently the second house was added to the first, 
and now a third has been taken a few 
from the original one. The rooms of this new 
house are comfortably furnished, and there are 
electric light, bath-rooms, &c. There will be a 
lady in charge, and the house will be ready for 
visitors by the end of this week. Miss Hulme 
has achieved the success she enjoys entirely by 
her ready sympathy with nurse’s needs of home- 
life, and by her resolute suppression of the 
official element. 


doors 





ADVICE ABOUT CHARITIES 


Nurses are so frequently in need of information as 
to homes or funds for poor patients that we are 
they will appreciate the value of the column of advic 
on these subjects which we have recently introduced as 
a new feature. A set of answers by an expert, who 
recommends only such institutions as are personally known 
to her, will be found on p 586 Next wee k she w ll 
contribute an article on ‘‘Convalescent Homes for Gentle- 
men.” a to the article on ‘‘Homes for Ladies,’ 
which we published on July 3rd. 


sure 
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THE VARIETIES AND CAUSES OF INSENSIBILITY 
I1.—SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS 


in axiom that the deeper | body is trequently very considerably raised, i 


{ latal Cases perhaps to 108° or LOYY. 
in insensibility from shock, collapse, hzmor- 
rhage or tainting, an almost opposite picture is 


n known as l. presented. The skin is pale, INoist, and cold 


r the number o 


breathing ceases, with . | the pulse is small and rapid, and the temperatur 

irtificial respiration is carrie may be subnormatl., 

Alcoholism and Apoplexy. 

Reflexes A very common error—not confined to police 
men—is the confusion of apoplexy with uncon 
sciousness from alcohol. 

The two conditions may be distinguished by tl 
fact that in collapse from drink the insensibilit; 
is rarely so deep as it is in apoplexy; the pupil 
are dilated and equal and respond to light, in 
stead of being unequal and fixed as in apoplexy 
Again, the skin is usually moist and cold instea 
of dry and warm, and the pulse, instead of being 
slow and full, is rapid and weak. 

Sunstroke, or Heat Apoplezy. 

The English climate is not often such as t 
induce sunstroke, but it sometimes happens that 
policemen or soldiers, after many hours’ work i: 
the sun—burdened as they are with heavy un 
form or equipment—succumb to the heat an 
become unconscious. The symptoms are ve 
much like those of apoplexy, except that the in 

treatment—or rather, the first- | sensibility is rarely so profound; the face 
of insensibility may now be con- | flushed, the skin dry, and the temperature raised 
ered In the first place, if it is the result of | The treatment consists in getting the patient o 

of blood any hzwmorrhage which is still going of the sun as soon as possible and applying i 
should at once be arrested; then the patient | bags to the head and spine. 

hye placed on his back, or in the position Epilepsy. 


all sensation results in the 

reflexes, or of many of them. 

s touched, the upper lid does not 

t would in eonsciousness, and if 

ore the eyes, the pupils do 

hey would in health. Again, 

foot of a person who is merely sleeping 

ckled, the leg is drawn up, and similarly with 

person who is only lightly unconscious ; whereas 

leep insensibility this reflex also disappears 

Phe order of the disappearance of these re- 

is as follows first the sole reflex, then 

and finally the reaction of the pupils 

and in investigating a case of uncon- 

ess it is important to determine which of 
still present 


Treatment. 


ch breathing is most easy, and at the same The discharge of nervous energy during a! 
ll tight clothing round the neck and waist, | epileptic fit or series of fits is often so excessiv 
mpede breathing, should be | that the brain cells become exhausted, and in 
tiful supply of fresh air per- | sensibility follows for a varying period. This fort 
of unconsciousness is called epileptic coma, < 
found that when an un- | narcolepsy, and may occasionally last twenty-for 
laced upon his back, breath- | hours or longer. If the coma becomes very pr 
i either by the presence | found, artificial respiration may be necessary 
mucus in the pharynx or by | preserve life. 
backwards and occluding In conclusion, a few words may be said abo 
case these difficulties may the curious condition known as catalepsy. TT! 
y placing the patient’s head | form of insensibility is entirely neurotic in orig 
ecessary, drawing the tongue that is to say, no organic basis has as yet bi 
discovered. It is somewhat rare, and is m« 
ould fluids of any kind be ad- ! often met with in young hysterical females. Th 
an unconscious patient by the | unconsciousness more nearly approaches de: 
more than likely that, instead of | sleep than anything else; the reflexes not beir 
they will enter the trachea and | abolished; but it differs from sleep—and, inde 
immediate suffocation or in| from everything else—in the fact that if a lin 
. following at a later date be placed in a peculiar or unnatural position, 
ature, the pulse, and the condition | will remain so for a considerable period. 
and also the state of the pupils One is bound to confess that little is known 
investigated. to the cause of catalepsy. It is probably close! 
ely contracted pupils are always very sus- | allied to the condition into which Indian faki: 
nd plum poisoning, whereas | can cause themselves to pass, and in which thé 
ne intra-cranial mis- | can remain a considerable time—during part 
ompression of the | which it is said they are sometimes buried « 
walled up in a stone chamber! 
In all cases of this sort there is probably a lars 
element of hysteria, which, in the case of tl 


ey 
f 


fakirs, is complicated by religious mania. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF 
CHILDREN’S HEADS. 
By GERTRUDE THOMAS, 

School Nurse, Middlesbrough. 


NE of the first duties which falls to a school 
(i is to report on the cleanliness of the 
1. This aspect of school life has in the past 
mainly in the hands of the teachers, and 
credit must be given to them for the con- 
in which we now find the children. They 
, however, been lacking in expert knowledge, 
in unity of action, and it is in this that the 
| nurse finds her useful sphere as a co- 
ator with the teacher. She supplies them 
hints regarding the necessary remedies, also 
ging one school and its methods into touch 
another, so that by uniformity of action we 
that great improvement in this direction will 
ittained in the future. 
» word “cleanliness” is used in a very wide 
| loose sense, for we include in it not only 
litions of dirt, but those of vermin. In many 
iunces thése two conditions are found together, 
by no means is this always the case. In ex- 
nce one often comes across a child who is 
dirty but not verminous, and on the other 
1, an apparently clean child will, on examina- 
be found to be infected with parasites; 
efore in the schedule of school inspection, it 
ssential that these conditions be differentiated, 
i, when noticed, clearly stated. 
is hardly necessary to point out the import- 
of this aspect of school life to the education 
the child. General cleanliness in its 
mentary principles is essential, not only to 
sical health but to character, as it is impos- 
for the moral development of the child in- 
ed with parasites to proceed along its normal 
s. Thus the school nurse is an important 
iliary to the teacher in the true education of 
child, and in the present article I wish to 
ll in detail upon the influence of the 
ol in the spread of parasites. 
‘{ the various parasites which infest the 
an body in childhood the Pediculus Capitis 
ul louse) and Pediculus Vestimentorum (body 
se) are those to which we should pay most 
ntion, their presence being more frequently 
d than any other. The Itch Acarus is also 
shly infectious parasite, and is often met 
but cannot be said to have the importance 
the louse. The Pediculus Pubis or crab louse 
ely found in children, and, I think, requires 
further mention. 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell to any 
it extent upon the life-history or anatomical 
iracter of these insects, but the following facts 
uuld be borne in mind. The Pediculus Capitis, 
s well-known, infests the hair of the head 
and lays its eggs—which are known as nits 
isually quite near the roots of the hair; thus 
the roots are free and the nits seen at the 
ve distant parts of the hair, it may be assumed 
it they are dead. Apparently, five days are 


most 


some 


‘condition 





necessary for the hatching of the eggs The 
subsequent history of the louse is unknown. 
The Pediculus Vestimentorum lays its eggs, not 
on the hairs of the skin, but on the clothing 
They are generally found on the collar of a shirt 
or under the arms. Their eggs also take about 
five days to hatch, then usually the insect takes 
ten days to reach maturity. In the course of a 


week it will lay about one hundred eggs, hence 
we can readily understand with what rapidity a 
person may be over-run when once infected by 


these parasites. 

The means by which these parasites spread is 
a subject to which we have given much attention 
la the early days of school inspection, the com- 
plaint that the school was answerable for the 
of the child was often the mother’s 
plea. So frequently did this occur that one was 
constrained to the belief that there must be 
something in it, and with this object in view the 
matter was investigated in the following way :— 
Whilst the first-year school children were being 
examined, the teachers were asked to state the 
number of months the children had been attend- 
ing their school. These were then arranged into 
groups :—firstly into sexes, and secondly grouped 
according to the time that had elapsed, in months, 
since the commencement of their school life, and 
from this it was obvious that the school was 
largely responsible for the spread of these vermin 
amongst the children. 

The following are the actual numbers 

Girls Entering School Life.—Twenty-four per 
cent. of these were infected with the eggs or the 
louse itself. At the close of the second month 
the percentage had risen to 46, at the end of th 
fourth month to 58, at the end of the sixth mont} 
to 69, at the end of the eighth month to 70, and 
at the end of the tenth month to 71. 

Boys Entering School Life.—Eicht per cent. ol 
these were infected. At the end of the 
month the infection had spread to 14 per cent., 
at the end of the fourth month to 19 per cent 
at the end of the sixth month to 22 per cent. 
at the end of the eighth month had fallen to 
19 per cent., and at the end of the tenth month 
risen to 24 per cent. 

The means by which this insect is spread from 
child to child are obvious to any person with an 
and a knowledge of 


second 


acquaintance of school life 
the insect. The cloakrooms, to a great extent, 
are responsible, and it is advisable that the 
arrangements should be so placed that contact 
between garments, whilst hung there, would be 
avoided. Further, the classroom is also account- 
able, for we have only to glance at the average 
infants’ room to see these little ones crowded to- 
gether, with small space between them, to realise 
how easy it would be for the parasite to be trans- 
ferred from head to head. The prevailing fashion 
of allowing the child’s hair to spread loosely over 
the shoulders, though pretty and picturesque, also 
aids enormously in the facility with which these 
insects find a new habitat. Again, in the recrea- 
tion ground we can easily conceive how a child 
with an infected head whilst at boisterous play 
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riobute { 5 parasite among t j play 
ith absolute impartiality The oppor- 
t therefore, for the transference ot the 
insect in the daily routine of school life are 
extren el} frequent 
In the examination of the children, and especi- 
ally with a view to the re-examination which will 
occur later, it is particularly desirable that some 
nethod should be adopted whereby the degree 
and extent of infection can be recorded Further, 
some form of expression should be used whereby 
the person who is assisting with the secretarial 
work can be informed, without the parent, who 
may be pre sent, knowing what is said. It is also 
negative and positive facts should 


s’stem has been found to be very 

, he id is free from all evidence of 
Latin term non est is used. 

be pr rese : t and well away from 

is ¢ esol 3 ; if more are present, 
> appare as feature ot living nits, it is 
should the hair be well infected 
P3; and if lice be found, 

s used, which, of course, 

yver the number of nits which 
observed. By adopting such a 

it is possible to estimate with 

the effect of advice given 


onditions of 

meets with 

hich the hair 

nsive crusts, 

observes en- 

ecipital s these may 

rm abscesses. It is prob- 

arises from the intolerable 

y means of which the 

itching damages the 

n and allows the entrance of poison- 

matter. This scratching is very frequently 

with body lice, and the marks of the nails 

very characteristic, both in appearance and 

ition; in fact, the presence of such is suffi- 

ient to warrant a careful search for the parasite 

amongst the clothing. The presence of the se ex- 

a oriati ns and the ecrematous conditions of the 

alp sl wae be carefully looked for, as we, from 

8 superficial examination, are apt to form an 

erroneous impression of the children as they are 
presented to us 

It should be borne in mind that at least two 

days’ notice must be given to the parent prior 

to the examination taking place, and it is easy to 

see that elaborate preparation has been taken in 

1any instances. Hence the children at the time 

nination are really cleaner than at any 

At the re-examinations we have 

re no notice has been given that such 

was to occur, this fact has become manifest; thus 

we should always be on the look-out for these 

associated conditions, and carefully note them 

when found. 
tt be. peare ‘d to us that possibly ringworm might 
ead by lice, and although there are many 





reasons to lend colour to this view, the associat 

of the two conditions scarcely gives strength 
the contention. It was found that out of thirts 
six cases of ringworm, twenty-four were ringwo. 
alone, and in the other twelve cases lice also w 
found, giving a percentage of thirty-three; whi 
the total number of children infected with vern 
was 48 per cent., so that, so far as these statist 
go, the two conditions of lice and ringw 

appear to be antagonistic. 

It is perhaps at the present juncture too ear! 
to draw up a general scheme for the preventi 
of the spread. This aspect of the question n 
be said to resolve itself into two parts: firstly, t 
protection of the non-infected children, 
secondly, the supervision of the vermin 
children. 

The Protection of the Non-infected Children 
Under this heading will come the spacing- 
of the children in the classrooms, and the us 
where possible, of single desks. Adequate cl 
room accommodation is also another essent 
feature. When possible, the establishment of 
school fashion of tying the hair back with rib} 
so that the risks not only of spread may 
diminished, but also of picking up stray inse 
The advisability of the children at this age w 
ing short hair is a matter scarcely worthy of 
cussion, and is totally outside the province of 
teachers and may be left with safety to the t: 
of the mothers, except, of course, in those c: 
where gross infection has occurred. In a 
cases a form of hair drill has been instituted 
the head teacher, with so much benefit that 

scheme is well worthy of consideration. 

The Supervision of the Verminous Childrer 
One of the first facts which we learn by 
perience is that there is no easy method of ridd 
the child’s head of evidence of these parasit 
The nits, when once attached to the hair, 
extremely difficult to remove, and, if viable, h 
a high resistance to antiseptic lotions. The | 
ing of the parasite can be achieved in many wa 
and perhaps the best is its actual removal | 
toothecomb. We cannot speak highly of the 
of germicides or antiseptics, as they all requ 
a certain amount of skilled knowledge in th 
application, which in the parents of those child: 
who are in a verminous condition, is rarely, 
ever, found. On this account we have abandor 
the free distribution of antiseptic lotion to peo; 
of this class. Our routine advice is simply th 
ough washing and combing, the washing to 
done twice weekly and the combing twice dai 
and we have every reason to believe that wh 
these instructions are carried out the result 
always satisfactory. On the other hand, if so: 
form of lotion is used with a more or less pé 
functory combing, little benefit has  b« 

observed. 

There is a class of children, however, in wh 
a high degree of cleanliness and freedom fr 
parasites is next to impossible. I refer to tho 
unfortunate individuals who live in tenemer 
dwellings of one or two rooms, and to whom 
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ange of clothing or a spare set of bedding is 
unknown. Should such a family become infected 
th these parasites, any hope for their extinction 
impossible, as the necessary remedies, such as 
iling and washing of clothing, cannot be carried 
t with that thoroughness which is essential; 
stly, on account of the want of utensils, and 
ondly, owing to the absence of something to 
ar whilst the infected garments are being 
ansed. Further, the moral status of the in- 
bitants of these dwellings is such that these 
litions are often looked upon as normal, and 
presence of vermin causes little discomfort. 
There is a scheme under discussion in this town 
reby families of this type may be lodged in 
,ommodation Houses whilst their homes are 
ng cleansed, they themselves washed, and 
ir clothing and bedding disinfected. It is hoped 
some such scheme that this dangerous class 
child may be rendered harmless and fit to sit 
ymngst its cleaner neighbours. We have distinct 
son to believe that a few children coming from 
nes of such a type may be sufficient to infect 
hole school, hence it is obvious that some 
rt should be made to remove what may be 
med the endemic foci of infection. 
My thanks are due to Dr. Dingle, Medical 
icer of Health for the Borough, for his kind 
mission to utilise such facts as have been 
ted, and to Dr. Ewart, Assistant Medical 


icer and Medical Inspector, for his direction 
| general supervision in the inquiry itself. 





LOM MONASTERY TO SANA- 


TORIUM 


S one looks away from the old ramparts of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer one sees a great range of 
ldings—a whole village in itself to the sight, 
th towers and spires breaking the regular line 
the roof and peeping, a bluish-grey, through 
» dark green of a wood. The inhabitants speak 
t as the Chartreuse Monastery, and innocent 
tors, who know not the distinction between 
Grande Chartreuse and the other establish- 
its of the order, ask if the liqueurs are still 
le there? You set out to the Monastery, a 
le and a half away, to find that, not only is 
not abandoned, although the monks and all 
t belongs to them have been driven forth, but 
it it is the theatre of a magnificent experiment. 
brief, this home of the friars, with its vast 
ge of buildings, its splendid gardens, its 
hards, its little woods, and its equipment for a 
f-econtained community, is being transformed 
) a sanatorium for the Pas-de-Calais. 
Not that much transformation is required. One 
ild scarcely imagine a building erected for an 
tirely different purpose lending itself so well 
its new object. There is a square court-yard 
rden, faced by the principal facade of the build- 
s, which were erected no later than the 
venties, but have the solemn simplicity of 
‘ly Gothic. When one gets to the cells one 
alises whence sprang the idea of a sanatorium. 





These lead off from long Gothic corridors whose 
whitewashed tone gives vistas of coolness and 
peace as the light breaks through the windows 
and casts patterns on the floor. “Cells” one 
calls them because that is what they were sup- 
posed to be, but what “cells”! Each brother 
had a home of his own cut off from all the rest 
of the world by an oaken door. A long stone- 
floored entrance-hall where he might walk. Off 
that, one beyond the other, a couple of spacious 
rooms where he did his simple tasks. Upstairs, a 
living-room, and beyond that a bedroom of such 
proportions as few houses in London may boast. 
Beyond this again a small lavatory, and the whole 
set about a pretty little garden. Such are the 
“gells,” from which the monks only emerged 
once a week, the sign of their voluntary captivity 
being in the little doorway through which each 
day’s food was passed to the inmate: for the 
rest, a delightful home, spacious, well-lighted, 
designed with an eye to healthy and agreeable life. 

There are twenty-four of these apartments, and 
downstairs are the great refectory and the smaller 
refectory with a kitchen between capable of pre- 
paring food for hundreds of inhabitants, and in 
full swing as a café. The place is full of sur- 
prises. In encloses a great central garden, and 
through windows one looks out upon orchards 
teeming with fruit, or peers as far as one may into 
the seclusion of the little wood that creeps to 
the back of the building. 

Such is the place which has been given over 
as it stands by the French Government to 
l’Association de ]’Hépital Cantonal de Campagne- 
les-Hesdin et du Sanatorium du Pas-de-Calais. 
The society. has set itself to the creation of a vast 
sanatorium. The workmen have long had the 
changes in hand. These have not been very ex- 
tensive. Openings in the wall here and there to 
give more air than the monks thought necessary, 
more modern window fittings, more sub-division 
of the apartments that is about all. Workers 
are offered either one of the “cells” complete— 
a residence, be it said, such as could not be ob- 
tained in the district at a very heavy weekly cost 
—or one of the great bed-chambers. Everything 
in the way of furniture is provided—bed and 
bedding, kitchen utensils, tables, chairs, ward- 
robes; the only things to be brought are bed and 
table linen and draperies. The society does not 
provide food, which can be obtained at Neuville 
or at Montreuil. A request for admission, signed 
by the deputy of a district in which a workman 
lives, is sufficient to obtain him a home for a 
fortnight, during which the services of a doctor 
are freely given and medicines, if necessary, are 
provided; but the present aim is not so much to 
attract the sick as those who are in need of a 
good dose of fresh air. 





Retier oF Hiccop. 


Hiccup after abdominal operation may be re- 
lieved in many instances by the application of an 
ice bag to the nape of the neck. Inhalation of 
musk has also been used with much ¢uccess for 
the relief of the same trouble. 
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prove dq, an d our 

ldren’s Act ende pedis 
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ire Other countries 
their ways protect them- 
is danger, and the great Inter- 
Alcoholism, which is to be 
— 19th to 24th, and in 
part, 


quences ol lism 


and 
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own 


Congress on 

London 

tol ind educatio s will tak 

wide interest. It has alw: ays been urged 

d be done to reduce the evil by 

us teaching ir Papers 

alcohol and its effect on the 
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f the national services, alcohol 
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Imperial Institute. 
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Day fét rganised 
Women’s Trade 
d the Women’s Labour League 
at Earl’s Court Exhibition on 
17, offers many attractions to 
work. It will bring to 
gathering of women workers for 
from different 
rand indus 
enty trade 
hich wom«e ake part and 
itiful e matical banners will 
The para will be repeated 
the ev ne The Sweated 
which ioned in our last 


women’s 


are being 
ntrv. ° 
and 
several 


presenting 


during the sue 
en women from 
spe forges 
rdboard 





OLIDAYS 
Nortn Dt VON 

ind w 

Mine} 


. “> on Bude we pro eeded 

iV, passing Pongchill, where we saw the 

has a Bible dated 1717 and a praver 

It was a ve ry fine night, and we walked 
to Coombe Valley, a primitive spot 

whitewashed, thatched 

nd then went on to the beach and ate our im 

supper under the stars, and paddled! 

\ ifter an ideal breakfast served in the ope! 
the trees, we wended our way up the cliff 
iter-side for time, and then struck off 

me to Moorwinstow Church, with its quaint 
barrel-vaulted roof. After this we had 


t room in a 


some 





“ach over the 
Mouth, and along the road 
to Stoke Hartland Parish 

North Devon, is situated 

ower, Norman font, and 

we came to a wayside 
miles from Clovelly, where, 
clambered about eightee 


cliffs past Man 
t 


It is noted 
Calle ry e 
about two 
had i read) lowe and 
put up for the night. 
The ne nornin we started off early for Clo 
which is the most picturesque and quaint foreign-loo 
village It has one long steep street paved with 
stones arranged in steps, up and down which dor 
arry those unable or unwilling to walk. From Clov 
we took the steamer to [Ilfracombe in order to avoid 
somewhat uninteresting walk round the bay. As ws 
proached Ilfracombe we were struck with the gra 
of the coast scenery, with its wild cliffs and 
headlands. Ilfracombe itself did not appeal to us 
we walked on to ( Martin, where we spent the 
visiting en route the wonderful caves at Burrow. 
After a good night’s rest we walked on next mor 
for some 114 miles over the cliffs and down to St 
Corner, through narrow lanes and by-roads to Trenti 
then by charming woods and valley roads to Hedd 
Mouth, where it seemed as if we had come to the wor 
end, and there was no way out but by the path 
which we had However, we found a little 
to the right, which took us along by the f the 
It was a somewhat fearsome journey, with the cliff 
our left sheer down to the sea, and on our right 1 
almost perpendicularly upwards towering high above 
We were not sorry to leave this path and come to W 
Bay, as lovely as the other was wild. We put up 
little hotel, where we were most comfortable. 
Showery weather again greeted us next day, but 
continued our way past Lee Abbey and Park, thr 
the beautiful Valley of Rocks, with its grand cliffs, 
after a very fine coast walk first came to Lynton 
then to Lynmouth. Passing up through the wooded | 
Valley, with the Lyn rushing over rocks and boulders 
Watersmeet, we to the entrance to the Doone \ 
By dint of much perseverance and trespassing we 
reached Exmoor. Refreshment was difficult to pr 
here, but at last we managed to get a meal at the 
tage where the coach horses are changed. The 
would have been delightful and invigorating had not 
mist fallen. We had still four miles to walk be 
reaching Porlock, the nearest place to put up fo 
night, and on our arrival had difficulty in 
housed, but succeeded at last. Porlock has an interest 
old church, with a curious tomb in the chancel. | 
here we walked out to the little ruard = stat 
through the village of Bossington; then, mounting 
cliffs, we walked over the top and down into the 
at the end of which we came upon a lovely 
or seven thatched cottages at short distances 
‘ther (they were almshouses), with the old church 
= high on the brow of the hill. The church is note: 
its interesting priests’ chambers in the wall. We 
gained the main road to Minehead, only turning asid 
try to get some tea, and thus passed through the u 
villages of Bratton and Woodcombe. We reached M 
head at 7 p.m. after a twelve-mile walk in drizzling 
and procured a room in the house of a young lady 
alone, who was so trustful as to leave us in charge 
house all the evening while she went to a concert 
Thus ended our week’s tour along the coast. We 
walked about 73 miles in not too genial weather, wit! 
knapsacks on our backs, and would heartily recomn 
like tour to readers of THe Nurstnc Tres. 
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THE convalescent home, with twenty beds, i 
tion with the Great Northern General Hospital, was 0 
at Clacton-on-Sea by the donor, Mr. Reckitt, on July 1 
Miss Fletcher, who was trained at Sunderland Infirn 
has been appointed matron, and the nursing staff 
consist of one staff nurse and one probationer It 
thought that the home may prove useful in affordi: 
change of air and work to run-down nurses. and 
proposed to give each one about three months’ 


when needing a change. 


work 
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NOTES FROM THE NURSING 
JOURNALS 
THE CHOICE OF SHOES 

/T more than one man in fifty who sells shoes can 
nd a shoe adapted to a foot, or knows how to go 
procuring one. The matter requires as much indi 
lity as any other in existence. Generally speaking 
road toe and flat, low heel are the best; but one 
onsider how much width is needed across the ball 
foot before deciding upon the last. If a good deal 
ith is required in that part of the shoe, a last 
er in proportion at that part than elsewhere, is 
ury. The part which fits the heel should not be too 
and that about the upper part of the foot snug 
h to support it firmly, and should be laced; in 
g, get it small enough to allow for stretching from 
A foot with a good deal of arch at the sole re- 
s a little higher heel than the usual low, flat heel, 
the heel of the foot on a level with its arch. The 
shoe usually requires two or three extra 


buttoned shoe and a low shoe look well, but should 
be worn by a person on her feet a great deal, as 
do not give support to the upper part of the foot 
ent to prevent friction across the toes, and a slipping 
foot forward, thus causing corns and bunions. 
shoe should fit every part of the foot, and a last 
d be selected which is adapted to the individual foot. 


for such a 


re it is impossible to get a ready-made shoe that 


actual q 
not stu 
ver them properly, although they may have the neces- 
te similar qualities 


tes 


vledge 


it is almost always possible to get one 
by machine, at very 
to order, is 
Nursing. 


exactly fit, 

according to measurement, 
more cost, whereas a hand-made shoe, 
expensive.—The American Journal of 


WRITING EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ANY nurses write out the question before answering 
[his gives a little additional trouble, but is well 
h it. Not only does it prevent the examiner con- 


tly referring to the question paper, but it also tends 


candidate a much more exact knowledge of 
uestion. It is evident that many candidates 
y the questions sufficiently, and so fail to 


ive the 


papers probably in- 
Such spelling as 
far too 


slovenly 
the writer. 
skinn, propper, 


Untidy, 
in 
0 pneumonia, barth, 
iently met with. 

is rather interesting 


knowledge. 


was 


to note that many of the can- 
wrote in answer to another question, that before 
irrival of the doctor they would give, on their own 
msibility, morphia or strychnine, and it is not, there- 
unreasonable to expect that they should have some 
of the dose usually given. 
me rather wild guesses were indulged in as regards 
juestion; the of strychnine was given by one 
date as 10 grains, that of digitalis by another as 7 
one nurse said the maximum dose of bromide was 
he mouth 60 grains, and per rectum 65 grains. 
the question as to the preparation and administra- 
of turpentine and nutrient enemata, a number of 
s seemed to think it unnecessary to specify the quan- 


dose 


s of the ingredients. 


e very common mistake was made in regard to the 


th of time required for the peptonisation of a nutrient 


pletely peptonised, 


to gossip ; 


ents 


twenty minutes sufficient, 
of peptonisation does not 
and so the food must be 
whereas in the stomach some aid 
be expected, and so the amount of 
administration of food is not so 


1. Most nurses thought 
tting that the process 
place in the rectum at all, 


igestion may 
ial digestion before 
Una. 


READ AND THINK. 


£ are told that nature abhors a vacuum, 
something into our minds if we make 
and I think the best thing we 
minds is good literature. Your friends may 
fellow-nurses may disappoint you, 
prove exasperating and tiresome 


and we must 
up our minds 
can put 
fail 
your 
beyond 


our 
your 
may 


Have a good 
statesman or 
good fiction, 
and get your friends to read the same, and talk about 
them together. Don’t say you have no time. Every- 
body in the world has a quarter of an hour in the day, 
and you can get an enormous amount of reading in the 
year in that way... . I daresay a good many of you 
are not in favour of granting the Parliamentary franchise 
to women—I do not see why you should be. The nursing 
profession is a huge monopoly of women, where they 
have never felt the pinch of competition; and it is really 
such an absorbing occupation, and in some ways so 
domestic, that I am not surprised that they do not see 
the necessity for it. But all I ask you to do is to think, 
and think really. T for example, a_ subject 
which has been very much before us at the present 
moment—that is, the relationship of married women’s 
labour to infantile mortality. On the face of it, it seems 
that married women should not go out to work, and that 
where they go out to work more largely the infantile 
mortality the highest. But that not so. Unfor- 
tunately, the county of Herefordshire, where practically 
no women go out to work, has a greater proportional in- 
fant mortality than Lancashire, where a very large num- 
ber of women go out to work. So that one always 
being brought up against facts in that sharp sort of way. 

Well, now, there are many departments where women 
are not working where they might be, and one of those 
is certainly prisons; but their training would have to be 
very different before they could stand prison discipline. 
I am one of a small body ‘looking after the State Reforma- 
tory Prison at Aylesbury. There we should probably be 
much better with some trained nurses.—Dr. Jane Walker 
in Misericordia. 


books 
hand ; 
travel, 


will never fail you 
the life of 
intermixed 


but your 
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words, 
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Saint, or a 


some 
with 
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is 18 


18 


Wuen dressing an abdominal wound it is best to put 
gauze on top of the cotton, then when the adhesive straps 
are cut for the first dressing, the gauze can be cut 
through the centre and the dressing underneath be easily 
removed. When the wound is redressed, the adhesive 
straps can be pinned together.—7he Trained Nurse. 


good steriliser for small 


minor operations. 


A new tin steamer makes a 
pads, &c., for use in ordinary 
A tablespoon made of bright nickel or silver tied to 
a candlestick behind wax taper will make a good re- 
flector for in examining small cavities 

Pads for use in obstetrical beds and othe purposes 
can be made cheaply and freshly out of old but clean 
hewspapers, 

A bed-pan 
wash-bowl by 
side 

Breast-binders and bandage 
in place of the ordinary roller bandage 

An operating-table can be made of 
of the same heig rht, instead of using a 
kitchen table. 

A resourceful nurse 
by attaching the rubber 

A pickle bottle, the ordinary 
i an excellent male urinal. 

When nursing in the country 
cure straws where the ordinary 
unobtainable 

A soap-dish is very handy 
washing the mouth, throat, 
basin.—Nurses’ Journal of 
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around 


from 
thickly 


be 
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placing one 


s can be made with towels 


tables 
gainly 


all 


un 


two 
large 


Sin 


for a 
spout 
mouthed 


syringe 


once used a 
tube to the 


te apot 
bent 
wide kind, 
to 
tube 


it 18 very 


drinking 


easy 


pro- 


glass 1s 


teeth, 
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to in cleaning 
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contemporary that a small 
who underwent very severe 
discovered on the eve of 


We learn from a patient in 
one of the London hospitals, 
and disfiguring operations, was 
his discharge to be regarded with great aversion by his 
parents, who never had wanted him, and wanted him 
still less under the present distressing circumstances. His 
nurse, having learnt of this, has persuaded the parents 
to hand the boy over to her care, and she is now, out of 
her meagre earnings in hospital, providing the means for 





him to gain health and strength in a country cottage 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 
[ » 7 nt nation as ft charities, etc t 


Ai? v7 es 
sandra o Tue Nvursinc Times.) 


1 to Ca 


Homes for Aged Gentiewomen (Officer’s Daughter). 
Have you made application ; 


to the Royal Homes for 
Ladies. Wandsworth Common‘ They are most charming 
Each lady has her own room, 


and can associate in the 
common room with others if she likes. Some attend- 
en, and I believe that she might be 
her with her. Then there are 
Frederica Homes in Tulse Hill, Lon- 
with delightful grounds, and with maids 
the old ladies, who have every comfort. Of 
great age of the lady would make many of 
Homes a little shy of receiving her. Would she 
not be more omfortable in the country cottage of a 
district nurse? Many a nurse would make her most 
happy and comfortable for £1 5s. a week, the amount 
iffer Please wvite again if no use. I could give 
names of some nurses known to me personally. 


Convalescent Home for Nurse (M. F. J.).— 
[ do not reply by post, so I hope you will 
identify this. Wiull you write to the Matron, Countess 
Cowpers Home of Rest, Hertingfordbury, and ask if 
vou could have admission there? Will you also try, as 
nearer to you, Matron of the Home at Christ Church 
Cottage, Montpelier Road, Bath. You would have special 
of getting the baths. The fee is £1 Ils. 
weekly, but they would no doubt take you. Also St. 
Michael's Home of Rest, Dawlish (G.F.S. Home). Also 
to the Sister Superior, St. Gabriel’s Home of Rest, East 
Cliff. Folkestone. This is a most charming home. I 
accidentally omitted it from my list last week. If no 


write again 


ance Is g1' 
able 

the incess 
don 

t walt 
course 


these 


have niece 


you 


vou the 


opportunities 


good 
Write to the 
Sack- 
you 
into 


Home for Old Servant (FE. M. L.).- 
Domest Servants Benevolent Society, 32 
ville Street, London. They can _ probably _ tell 
f a Home Or you might try to get her 
one or other of the Homes where rooms are pro- 
vided, and she would only have her food to buy. You 
might try this Write to Mrs. Kirby, 38 Thornton 
Avenue, Streatham Hill. Or there is the Old Folks’ 
Homes umden Hill Road, Weston Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E About the feeble-minded girl : I have written 
ind she will write straight to you. There ar: 
utions for the pauper child, but it is more 
children. Please let 
Very glad to be of 


for hetter-class 
not satisfied 


N. F., Blackburn You 
What is the age of the 
What sort of a Home 

inent, or merely a convalescent home 
How does she earn a living? I 
nd a < home if 


Home for Poor Women 
| i me more details 
I complaint ‘ 


really must give 
What 


is her 


ear pern 


onvalescent 


T hope 
reply by 
belong 


make 


Croft 


Convalescent Home for Child 
ntifv this Please not do not 
he child 


» better thar 


ac 

Children. It is quite 
. being the pet scheme 
shipbuilding firm. It 

vart of Broadstairs, has 
essory that can benefit 

TI belie e the 

; meant for children 


und ] 


sure. 


alescent 
Yarrow 
payment 

of trained 
1 splendid 
tht write to 


leasanter and 
nt home If 





NOTES FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT 

HE Liverpool Children’s Infirmary has every reas 

to be proud of its new Nurses’ Home, which is rea 
beautiful in every detail, comfort and usefulness goi 
hand in hand. It is rather larger than the present 1 
quirements exact, there being provision for fifty nurs 
when there are only thirty-two at present. There is 
grand piano in the. sitting-room, which is filled with . 
chairs and couches, while the walls are hung with cha: 
ing pictures. The conservatory, which opens out into 
wide walk, makes a delightful resting place. The matr 


GLOVER 

Matron of the David Lewis Northern Hospital, L 

pool, and Organising Matron of the Western Ger 

Territorial Hospital. H.M. the King inspected the } 

pital staff at Knowsley recently, and complimented 
Glover on the appearance of the nurses 


MISS 


smart 


is naturally very proud of this beauti 


Miss Worsley, 


home 


Miss Srewart, the superintendent nurse of Brow: 
Hill Maternity Hospital, who has had the manage! 
of 114 nurses, will celebrate her silver jubilee next ye 


Wirral Children’s Hospital (Birkenhead), alth 
a small institution with thirty-eight beds and 
nurses, has an operating theatre with every pos 
modern improvement, this having been built quite 
cently, with money bequeathed by Mrs. Margaret Brat 
Miss Dovetas, superintendent nurse of the Birken! 
Union Infirmary, will terminate her engagement wit] 
Wirral Board of Guardians in September, when her p! 
will be taken by Miss Trotman, assistant matron at | 
Miss Walker, from St. George’s Infirmary, Full 
comes to Birkenhead Union as home sister on thi 
inst., and Miss Heath, from North Evington, Lé 
has just taken up her duties here as staff nurs¢ 


being thirty-six nurses 


ham. 


° } 
Aw int I 
7th inst., 
stone 


when the 


the ne 


of Derby laid the foundat 

‘tment for out-patients of 

Che nurses, with their differ« 

picturesque group. 

Miss Jesper, matron of the nu! 
and Miss Callaghan 
blue uniform, he sisters 


while the 
dark blue; the certificated nur 


assist 
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with quilted spotted net caps; the staff nurses 
i grey and white, with Normandy caps; and the 
tioners, pink gowns, with flat, three-cornered muslin 
iged with lace. The shades of grey, blue, and pink, 
the snowy caps and aprons, made a most effective 
n the large marquee erected over the stone. After 
ying of the stone, a Benediction was pronounced by 
ord Bishop, and at the close of the proceedings 
on tea was served in the infirmary. 


ARCHIBALD WILLIAMSON (who received his baronetcy 
nection with the Jubilee Congress in Liverpool), re- 

entertained about seventy nurses, chiefly 
).N.A., at a garden-party, at the residence of his 
r, Mrs. Stephen Wilhamson. The beautiful grounds 
pley (Cheshire) were at their best, and as the 
er was fine, a delightful time was spent by the 

croquet, tennis, and fishing in the lake being 
of the sports engaged in. Not the least enjoyable 
f the day was the beautiful drive from Rock Ferry 
th a charming part of Cheshire. 








NOTES FROM BOURNEMOUTH 


Royat Victoria Hospirat. 


‘HE disadvantages of old hospital buildings when 
ympared with the modern are always apparent, and 
at the Victoria Hospital they are exceedingly 
it when viewed side by side with its modern off- 
, the Convalescent Home at Lowther Road, Bourne- 


n. 
yugh only built some twenty years ago, the Royal 
ria, containing sixty beds in three wards, strikes 
nlooker at once as providing much unnecessary work 
he nurses, since its two large wards have each two 
annexes. This, as Miss Wood, the matron, pointed 
ntails far greater responsibility for the sister than 
» had all the patients in one long ward under her 
Miss Wood was trained at Guy’s, and has done 
nment nursing in Africa. At present spring cleaning 
ug on and in a short time the women’s ward will be 
| tor repairs, which consist in having it coated with 
in, a substance both suitable end economical for hos- 
wards, since it can be washed and yet retain its 
ness. The Committee have also made various changes 
> old out-patient department by which a very nice 
has now been set apart for a sisters’ sitting-room ; 
rto all the staff have had only one room for meals and 
ition. 
e out-patient department has been established in the 
hospital at Lowther Road, and only a few out-patients 
ittend at the Victoria. 


Royat Boscomsg anpD West Hants Hosprrat. 


little hospital might well be taken as a 

of up-to-date compactness and efficiency. From 
y small beginning—with three nurses and twelve 
it has increased to fifty beds, with two sisters, 
rained nurses, and eight probationers under Miss 
the matron. The hospital is built on one floor; 
men’s ward has a balcony, on to which the beds 
e wheeled. The beds are rather a feature of the 
tal, as they are constructed with high backs, which 
e unhinged and converted into bed rests, providing 
rt for the patient and help to the nurse. The 
lors have been cleverly planned, of sufficient 
for it to be possible to put beds in them 
hut them off (doors being provided at intervals) 
ivds, thus providing extra ward accommoda- 
The theatre is equipped with the latest improve- 
s. Then the out-patient department calls for special 
ition. It was only opened last May, and is indeed 
lernier cri in such buildings. There is a good-sized 
and all round small rooms for seeing different 
s of patients—eye, electrical, &c.; there is a theatre 
hed, and a one-bed ward for patients not well 
ch to return to their home immediately. The open- 
f the new out-patient department has set space at 
tv in the hospital itself, which Miss Bayly promptly 





ear-marked for the use of her nurses, who now have & 
charming sitting-room with piano, a cosy little dining- 
room where meals are served in relays, and separate bed- 
rooms. There is a tiny nurses’ home standing in the 
garden, commonly known as the ‘‘ Cottage,” but the 
nurses prefer sleeping “over the shop,” though the rooms 
are even nicer here, and furnished as those in the 
hospital. Miss Bayly is not unnaturally proud of her 
hospital, since it has grown under her hand. She was 
trained at the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, and after- 
wards came here in the old days of twelve beds, when 
she was appointed charge nurse, taking up the post of 
matron a year later. 


Hersert CONVALESCENT Hospirat. 


Standing in really beautiful grounds, this hospital 
affords really excellent opportunities for rapid con- 
valescence, a fact to be borne in mind by nurses seeking 
such for their patients. There is a curious rule attached, 
however, to the institution, and that is that surgical 
cases, however far advanced towards recovery they may 
be, are not admitted, even though until recently tubercu- 
lous patients were admitted. The advent of Miss Agnes 
Harding as matron, appointed last October, has, how- 
ever, materially altered things and now the latter class 
are not admitted. 

Miss Harding brings with her varied experience, which 
should be invaluable, and has a happy recollection of a 
short period spent under Miss Rogers at Leicester, whom 
she, in company with all other Leicester nurses, regards 
as the highest authorty on nursing. Miss Harding went 
afterwards to the Royal Hants Hospital at Win- 
chester, and then took private work in Southampton 
after which she took the matronship of the Royal 
Hants Hospital’s Convalescent Home at Ventnor, and 
was then appointed to her present position at Bourne- 
mouth. She has two trained nurses under her, who, 
though having a good deal of responsibility, have not a 
great amount of nursing, as patients are required to be 
able to dress themselves and come to meals. These nurses 
have very good off-duty time, and it seems to offer 
delightful work after a strenuous time in hospital. Miss 
Harding believes in moving with the times, and hopes 
soon that the regulations for patients may be so amended 
as to allow of suitable surgical cases. 


Hartincton Nursinc Home. 


Though the brass plate on the gate announces that 
Hartington opens its doors to convalescent patients, this 
is in a measure incorrect, since the present Lady Super- 
intendent is prepared to, and does, receive both surgical 
and medical patients, and does not close her doors to 
any but infectious and mental cases. The home is 
absolutely up-to-date. It is on the Poole Road, 
in a very convenient locality, surrounded by a 
nice garden. All the rooms are very bright, and there 
is a beautiful little theatre well equipped. A staff of 
varying size is kept in accordance with the needs and 
number of the patients. The superintendent has had a 
long experience of nursing, having been for many years 
matron at Hemel Hempstead Hospital. She was trained 
at the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, and went afterwards to 
Wakefield as sister, and was also assistant matron at 
Derby Royal Infirmary. 


Tue Frras Homa. 


Miss Maguire, the matron of this home for advanced 
consumptive patients, has been here for fifteen years. 
She has a staff of two nurses and two probationers. Of 
course, training cannot be obtained, but very useful pre- 
liminary instruction is given which is most helpful to 
nurses before taking up general training. 


Home ror Invatip LapIgs. 

Situated near the East Cliff, the home forms an ideal 
home of rest. The very moderate charge of £1 1s. for 
a single room, or 17s. 6d. for sharing a room, makes it 
just the place for »ver-worked nurses. It is quite a 
“‘home from home,” and Miss Faddy, the lady super- 
intendent, has a single aim in the well-being of her 
guests, whom she does her very best to make thoroughly 
happy and comfortable. 


Sr. Mary’s 
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NOTES FROM 
invitation ol 


[ the i 
A: irden-part 


gto TER 


Mrs. Ing lel an enjoyable 


vy took place on a recent Wodinteter in the 

prett rounds of Summerhill, her residence in Pendleton, 

t which n t the local contingent of the National 

As it f Mid es ere present The party which 

is held der ut spices of the Women’s Union 
u f England Temperance Society, was a great su 


the roll of the 
tion be oming 


t se rai itt being added 
N.A.M Chere is a prospect of the fun 


embers 


nn l t \irs Ingleby be nye the ploneer to dis 
pense hospitality to the members of the local National 
\ss f Midwives 


[Tue Blackburn contingent are 


raised to half 


igitating tor the fee for 
a-crown instead of a shilling 


Act would, sug 
found in all prob- 


Cue strict enforcement of the Midwives 


gests Dr. Niven, of Man 


hester, be 


ibility to entail the creation of a new public health service 

persons qualified as nurse, midwife, school nurse, and 
health visitor paid by the districts to which they are 
illotted 





NOTES FROM GLASGOW 
Ori ‘ of the institutions in which Lord Inverclyde, 


such a prominent part in the affairs of 
1S greatly interested is the McAlpine 


ao whi th contains several wards for patients of a 
iperior class, who can pay only the inclusive fee of two 

is per week \ll these beds have been constantly 

uy ied, which shows that they meet a felt want on the 
part of the community Miss Campbell, the matron, has 
irrange holiday duty for some seventy nurses, who are, 
vay, tortunate having delightful convalescent 


e at their disposal 


Homes is an 
children’s covered 
interesting one, being 


The itest cift to East Park Cottage 
! rustic covered way to the 
pavilion rhis institution is a very 


levoted to the, care of incurable little ones, though, with 
led nursing and the constant and careful supervision 
of Miss Robertson, there have been many cures. There 
ve 131 beds, and none are ever empty. One of the inmates 
i girl who is now above the age limit, but who is kept 
1 useful member of the household, in spite of the 
that at the age oft three she lost both hea legs as 
he result of an accident, and now walks with the aid of 
rtificial limbs In addition to other lay helpers, 

\l Rober m he . staff of six trained nurses 





CONVERS AZIONE AT BART's 


“T°HE members of the Musical Society and junior staff 

| thei innual concert last week, when there 

ecord attendance, though, greatly to everyone’s 

neither the matron nor Sister Surgery were able 

present The concert was given in the Old Hall 

Nurse Hill ted as accompanist, and also played 

(hoy s Scherzo in C minoi Nurse Hunter and Nurse 

H ell contributed songs, and Nurses Waters and Ogden 

the quartet. The chorus gave a _ delightful 

dering of Elgar's **The Dance,’’ Walford Davies’s 

Shepherd. ind **O. Gladsome Light ot Refresh- 

ere served after the concert in the school library. 

Line hose present were Sisters Laurence, Matthew, 

Mart ind Mary, Nurses Birch (now home sister) 

1 Wate 

I the French nurses, Miles. Soulica and Chau 

ho ork respectively in Matthew and Luke 

Ward ere present Their uniform is most attractive, 

r wh wit quaint round frilled cap, with long 

< ribbon end } inging down behind, and a sn all black 
fastens white linen collar 





1 Reform Association has now opened 





st. Step hen’s House, Westminster Among 

est publications is a penny booklet, ‘* Economical 

lishes for Workers containing a number of simple 
getarian dishes, many of which can be prepared the 
ng before they are required, as ‘‘warming up does 





NEWS ITEMS 

quarters for the Army sisters at Jhansi, l 
nearly completed, and will shortly be ready 
occupation. The appointment of more lady nurses 
for duty in the garrison hospital fills a long-felt 
indeed, for past the inadequacy of 
present nursing in India has been pointed out 
the medical officers to the headquarter staff at Simla 
the Indian Government will not vote the 


lHE new 


are now 


some time now 


Service 


necessary fu 


the Brig 
Monday 


BapGES were presented to the nurses of 
reneral Hospital of the Territorial force on 
v the Duke of Norfolk. 


( 
} 
dD 


stated 
matron 
have been 


They 


Ir is 
English 
pital 
nurses. 
contract. 


that by the desire of (Queen Olga 
and nurses at the Athens Military 
dismissed and supplanted by (| 
intend to bring an action for brea 


THe nurses and patients of the Huddersfield Infi 
spent a most enjoyable afternoon recently, when, th 
the hospitality of the local Automobile Club, they 
motored to the Moors for tea, and returned home a 
6 p.m. The first car contained Miss Barry, the mat 
the house surgeon and the secretary, and the cars fol 
ing conveyed some seventy patients and twenty nu 
A similar trip has been promised to those who « 
not be spared, or were too ill to join this expedition 


Tue Infirmary Committee of the Salford Guard 
have recently had to consider the question of whe 
their patients should be allowed to smoke in the 
rooms of the hospital. The senior medical officer 


pressed the opinion that smoking should be restricte: 
outdoors. One of the Guardians, quoting the 
paralysed patient, said that she had seen a 
a pipe to the patient, strike a match for him, and acti 
draw it up for him, knowing that if this man could not 
have his pipe occasionally ‘‘he would nearly die.’ e 
matter was finally referred back to the medical officer 
for further consideration. 


case 
nurse [ € 


A WARNING to nurses is contained in the case 
Hornsey lady, at the London Bankruptcy Court. T! 
debtor started a nursing home with a capital of £2,( 
and wishing to purchase the freehold of her 
raised money on mortgage. She was after this induc 
invest in a patent screw-cutting machine, with a vi 


the formation of a company to exploit it. 
gentleman who was to form the company ré¢ 
about £2,000, and then disappeared, with the 1 


that the w hole of her money, including the 
ceeds of the £2,000 investment which she 
left in South America and put into the concern, was 


sale oI a 


and she was left with a liability of £250 to the bar 
guarantor. 
A COMMITTEE meeting has been held at the County 


Association Office, Exeter, under th: 
presidency of Lord Fortescue, to decide on the measure 
to be adopted for completing the nursing staff of the 
General Hospital for Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset, 
which will be located at Plymouth, should the Terri 
torial Force be mobilised for any national emergency. It 
was reported that Miss Hainsselin, of St. Ann’s Nursing 
Home, Plymouth, a lady who served in the military 
hospitals in South Africa, had undertaken the office o1 
organising matron, and that upwards of twenty names 
had been already received from sisters and nurses willing 
to serve in the event of war. Another hundred are 
required. The hospital will contain beds for 520 patients 
ind preliminary arrangements have been made for the 
necessary buildings. It was decided to form a loca 
committee of ladies and others interested in hospita 
work in each county to receive names of nurses, and 
generally to forward the interests of the institution. 


Territorial Force 
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a wide, open space at one end from which the contents 
are emptied. It has no corners or crevices in which 
matter can lodge, and because of its open construction it 
may be readily flushed out. It is so constructed that 
almost the entire interior is open to view. 

It is a combined Bed and Douche Pan—intended to be 
used for both purposes. 

The * Perfection "’ Bed and Denche Pan has come 
into world-wide use. It has been adop by more than 
1000 Hospitals throughout the United States, including 
the Hospitals of the U. S. Army and the U. S. Navy. 
Physicians and Trained Nurses everywhere recommend 
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design. 

ie This improved Pan is comfortable, because it is We have just 
anatomically correct in shape’’—it is shaped to fit the received an 

body. It causes no uncomfortable pressure against the " 
spine as the old style Bed Pans do. important 
The “ Perfection’’ Pan has no spout, but instead has delivery from 


Belfast ot 
Irish hand- 
drawn and 
other 
patterns. 
Neatly Tucked 
Strings, from 
44d. per pair. 








it to their patients. . 
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RETAIL PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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WHOLESALE DEALERS WILL SUPPLY 
HOSPITALS AT THE LOWEST TRADE PRICES 


Patented in Great Britain, May 24, 1900. 


GRIMWADES, LTD. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT-ENG: 
EXCLUSIVE MFRS. FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO WHOLESALE TRADE 


GRIMWADES, LTD., accept orders only FROM 
WHOLESALERS. 


SELLING AGENTS :— 
WILLIAM TOOGOOD. LIMITED, Regent Street, London, W. 
A. de 8T. DALMAS & © » Leicester. 
SOUTHALL BROS. & SAneay 19, 2, 21, Lewer Priory, 


MAY. ROBERTS « CO.. ai Clerkenwell Road, Lond RO. 
HOSPITAL CONTRACTORS AND” NURSES" OUTFIPTING 
a wo Stockport. 

J. F. MacFARLAN Co., Manufac 
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Druggists and Surgical br Man 


d London. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ITEMS 
A T the sitting of the London County Council, on Tues- 
Fo ae the Establishment Committee recommended that 
the school nurses in the public health department be pro- 
vided with uniforms at an estimated cost for each initial 
equipment of £3. It is proposed that in the first instance 
each nurse shall be provided with two cloaks (summer and 
winter), two overalls of print, and a bonnet; that two 
veralls and one bonnet be supplied yearly during the 


succeeding four years; and that in the sixth year a 
omplete outfit should be again supplied. There are at 
present filty-one nurses 





ASYLUM WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TTCHE an general meeting of the Asylum Workers’ 
\ssociation took place on July 13th at 11 Chandos 


Street, with Sir William Collins in the chair. The 
meeting devoted itself chiefly to discussing the Bill put 
forward by the Chairman, which has now passed its 

1 reading, for securing satisfactory superannuation 
llowances for workers in public asylums. Sir William 
Collins, in moving the adoption of the report, commented 
upon the hard work done during the past year, and 


referred particularly to the increase of membership to 
The funds were well sustained, and the Associa- 

healthy and flourishing condition. It seemed 

inlikely that any practical results for nurses’ registration 
1 be ttained this year, but there seemed some 


hance of an agreement owing to late developments. No 
Bill, however, could be supported by mental nurses that 
du 1 ] representation for that body The out- 
Superannuation Bill seemed very hopeful; 

it i passed ts econd reading already, and with a 
dl n of luck might be expected to pass the third 

» t during the summer session Sir William 
touched ut ome amusing incidents that have attended 
the Bill before a Select Committee. Che 

t themselves likely to be left out 

nr nt] ! d to be represented, while the Scotch 


1 wit mazement the efforts of an Englishman to 


» Scotchman had expected even in 


t ! iat 
t dream Che opinion arrived at by the taking 
ler before tl Select Committee was quite unani 
mous that the eat instability of asylum service, partly 
due to the lack of assured pensions, could only militate 
ii the best care of the insane. Dr. Shuttleworth said 
t dered that the Association was growing 
nger every year, and that the mistrust felt at its 
1 to the fear expressed in some quarters 
ly to be a sort of trade union, had entirely 
lied vay During the proceedings cold medals were 
awarded to Attendant W. Cox, Wyke House, forty-four 
vear ntinuous — servict Nurse A. E. Jackson, Beth- 
] thirty-eight years; and silver medals were awarded 
to Attendant .J Mahoney Berry Wood, twenty nine years: 


nd Nursé¢ E. Rooke, Earlswood Asylum, Banstead, 





APPOINTMENTS 
Hitt, Miss M. Matron, Jersey Hospital 
London Hospital (sister, Gloucester Ward). 
Hovttron, Miss Mary. Matron, Isolation Hospital, Farn- 
ham 
[rained at Isolation Hospital, Muswell Hill, and London 
Hospital; London Hospital (holiday sister); Ladies 
Charity and Maternity Hospital, Liverpool (sister- 
in-charge of District Home) 
Watker, Miss. Lady superintendent, Union Hospita:, 
Birkenhead. 
[rained at St. George Infirmary, London (as charge 
nurse gnd home sister); Birkenhead Union Hospital 
nd Infirmary; C.M.B 
Extiorr, Miss M. A. Nurse matron, Isolation Hospital, 
Spennymoor. 
Saltwell Hall Hospital, Gateshead (nurse-matron) ; City 
Hospital, Bradford (head nurse) 
Crvrrtie, Miss Elizabeth. Assistant matron, Renfrew Dis- 
trict Asylum, Dykebar, Paisley 
[rained at Glasgow Royal Asylum, Gartnavel: Edin- 
h Roral Infirmary; Medico-Psychological certi- 





Cuarutton, Miss. Superintendent nurse, Haslingd& 
Union Infirmary, Rawtenstall. 

Trained at Rochdale Workhouse Infirmary; Rochda 

Union Infirmary (charge, nurse). 
BeaRDswortH, Muss. T. Sister, District Hospit 
Grimsby. 
Trained at Grimsby and District Hospital (staff nurs 
Henperson, Miss D. Sister, Royal Naval Hospit: 
Haslar. 

Trained at London Hospital. 

Keenan, Miss Margaret H. Head sister, Q.A. Roy 
Naval Nursing Service (promoted). 
Invine, Miss K. Sister, Seacroft Hospital, Leeds. 

Trained at Birmingham Infirmary (General); City H 
pital, Aberdeen (Fever). 

LatcHForRD, Miss A. Sister, Seacroft Hospital, Leeds 

Trained at Union Infirmary, Nottingham (Gene: 
City Hospital, Liverpool (Fever); Townley Hos; 
Farnworth, near Bolton (sister). 

Oswatp, Miss. Sister, Royal Naval Hospital, Hasla: 

Trained at London Hospital. 

Wess, Miss K. M. Ward sister, Seacroft Hospital, L« 

Trained at Manchester Royal Infirmary (Gens 
Plaistow Hospital (Fever); Crossley Sanator 
Kingswood, Frodham (sister). 

McCormack, Miss A. M. Charge nurse, Workhous: 
firmary, Norwich. 

Trained at Plymouth Union Infirmary; Graves 
Union (nurse); Chertsey (staff nurse); P 
and Stepney Sick Asylum (staff nurse). 

WuitwortH, Miss E. Charge nurse, Devonport P 
Infirmary. 

Trained at Downpatrick Infirmary; Maitland, 

South Wales (staff nurse); Blatry Hospital, L 


charge nurse). 





PRESENTATIONS 

Miss Rosa C. B. Wartrs, who, owing to ill-healt! 
resigned her post of matron of the Miller General H 
pital, has been presented by the board of manager 
with a cheque for thirty guineas; also with a trave 
bag from the nursing staff; and a silver-mounted 
jar from the domestic staff. 

Miss Rurr, who has faithfully served the Cit: 
London Lying-in Hospital for the past quarter 
century in the capacity first of ward maid and ther 
is now resigning her post, and has been the recipient 
numerous beautiful gifts from her fellow-workers, 
cluding a gold watch and chain suitably inscribed. 
presentation took place at the hospital in the presen 
the matron, staff, and committee. 


RESIGNATION 

Ir was with great regret that the nurses attached 
The Home, 13 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge, lear: 
that their lady superintendent, Miss Shepherd, had s 
in her resignation to the committee. Although no furt 
assistance was given her when Miss Smith, second 
command, left, which necessitated her duties becon 
more arduous, her first consideration was to study 
comfort of the nurses, “particularly when they were 
One and all wish her every success in her future caree? 


DEATH 

‘* ACCIDENTAL death,’ was the verdict of the jury 
an inquest on Saturday touching the death of Sist 
Emily Phillips, nursing matron at the Stratton Cottag 
Hospital, who died from injuries received through 
accident. . She retired to rest on Wednesday night las 
week, after a very busy day, and about eleven o'clock s! 
cot up to fasten a door which was shaking. She fell ove 
the stairs, severely injuring her head, and died from 
fractured skull at 3 a.m. Nurse Phillips was skilled in he 
profession, and before coming to Stratton Cottage Hospita 
she was a nurse at Leicester, London, Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and elsewhere. About eight and a half years ago sl 
entered on her duties in Stratton, and, except for a fe 
months spent in Edinburgh, had laboured there ever since 


Of a singularly bright and cheery disposition, and a most 


capable housekeeper, she gained the affection and respe 


£ all who were brought into relationship with her. 
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the Windsor” 
Patent Milk 
sterilizer 


No. 1. 
12/9 each 
with six half- 
pint bottles 
titted with 
Spring 
Stoppers. 
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No. 2. 
16/6 each 
with six one- 
pint or eight 

half-pint bottles 
fitted with 

Spring 

Stoppers. 


MAY, ROBERTS & 60.,+°- 


_ = 0% 11, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C 








Whether punting or playing tennis, 
yachting or motoring, the outdoor girl 
can always keep her complexion fresh 
and dainty by the constant use of 


aa Eau de Glogne 


(with the Blue & Gold Label). 
Sold everywhere. 
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The ideale Disinfectant 


Non-Poisonous. Non-Corrosive. 
Does not undergo chemical change in 
the presence of organic matter. More 

powerful than corrosive sublimate. 


IN PUERPERAL SEPSIS.—‘‘ Out of 79 cases 
of Pueperal Sepsis treated by general means alone, with 
or without intra-uterine douches, 37 died—a mortality 
of 46 per cent. In 86 cases where the method of using 
Izal I have described was employed, the mortality was 
23 per cent. only.” —Journal of Obstetrics and Gyneco- 
logy, January, 1907. 


FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
Indicated in eczema and ringworm. 











Verbatim Reports (Bacteriological, Pharmacological, and 
Surgical) and Samples Free to the Profession. 





NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO. 


THORNCLIFFE, near SHEFFIELD.” 








The New Dietetic Preparation. 





OVALTINE is a dietetic preparation—in 
granular powder form—of high therapeutic 
value, made of Malt Extract, Fresh 
Eggs, Milk, and Converted Cocoa, and 
containing Active Lecithin. 

Extremely Nourishingand highly Restorative. 
VERY PALATABLE and: acceptable to 
the most delicate stomach. Simple to prepare. 
The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, 
&c., and the only preparation of this 
kind containing Organic Phosphorous 
(Lecithin). 

A powerful digestive Agent 
Tonic of the highest order. 


VALTIN 


and a Nervine 




















Is the remedy par excellence in Convalescence, 
Neurasthenia, Faulty Digestion, Malnutrition, 
Brain Fag, Over Study, and Exhaustion. 

Readily assimilated and particularly adapted 
for the over-feeding of the Tuberculous. Suit- 
able for infants, youths, adults, and the aged. 
and 18 oz. tins. 
ul Men and Nurses. 


OVA L TINE is pac ked in 9-02. 


Literature and Sa nple Free to Mei 


N.T. WANDER, Ph.D., Manufacturing Chemist, 
|, LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, £.C. 
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Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 





/ U Lppointment England and Wales 
M \ Bounds to Oakworth from Marlborough: Miss 
Kat he e R. Cameron to Hampstead; Mias Rose H. 
istledine to Chatham; Miss Jessica Cato to Dartmouth 
Ut f Mi E. Fenton to Forest Row; 
\l Cath ne Gill to rnton Hough from Williamson 
I I ! l Miss Mildred McFarlane to Hamp 
tead: M Avnes McGregor to Newt le-Willows from 
\ M Mary ( teid to Burnley; Miss Jane 
Si to Brandon from Harpurhey Home, Manchester. 





THE LETTER BOX 
Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this column may be 
medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
erperience 
Co-ordination in Rural Nursing. 


[ wave read with much interest Miss Wood’s article 


the co-ordination of the different forms of district 
\ursing lo all those who are conversant with the diffi- 
ilties that attend the organisation of the efficient nursing 
f the poor in our rural areas, it must be apparent that 


me such scheme is badly needed, and, if I recollect 
right, the preblem and some suggestions to meet it found 
place in your columns a year or so ago. We all unite 
desiring that the rich sick and the poor sick should 
best; the question is how far can we 
ive effect to this desire under present social and economic 
nditions, and, secondly, to determine what is the best 


ilike have the 


for the particular need of a particular district; for, as 
Miss Wood implied, it does not always follow that the 
nurse who is best for the sick in one set of circumstances 


will be best for them in another, any more than that a 
huntsman would find his thoroughbred from the shires 
best for the bogs and hills of Exmoor. We are faced by 
the fact that the supply of fully trained nurses for dis- 
t | insufficient already, and that, were 


ri vork is quite 
the demand increased, it does not seem likely that it 


vould crea in adequate supply. Are we, as some 
ounsel, to leave a district without a nurse rather than 
supply it with anything less than one who is fully trained, 


or shall we make the best of what we have got‘ 
Further, even if there were no shortage of nurses, it 
is absolutely impossible in many country districts—even 
1en villages are combined to form the nursing area 
to raise the £90 to £100 per annum which is required to 
support a Queen’s nurse. The question of placing dis- 
trict nursing upon the rates is undoubtedly one that 
looms before the country, but we do not think that it 
is at present ripe for decision. Then again, as Miss 
Wood pointed out, in many districts the bulk of the 
nursing is of a character that calls for careful, kindly 
but not the specialised skill of the finished 
Operation cases, especially major ones, 
infectious ones, as a rule, sent to the nearest 
id the nurses’ patients in the country are 
dical and chronic and therefore not in- 
the fully-trained nurse feels that it is detri- 


tendenc e, 





cases, 


frequently 


1 
t 
mental to her career to stay long in a place that does 


not exercise all her skill and knowledge. It 
fact that re 
and that n 


is also a 

very for many patients means constant care 
ny lives have been saved by a resident nurse; 
for many more convalescence is hastened and com- 
mleted by the ease of mind engendered by knowing that 
the husband and children are being looked after when 
the mother is laid up. 

Che system inaugurated by Miss Broadwood, if supple- 
mental to the visiting system, is undoubtedly of value 
n certain areas, but it is one which is not suited for 
the fully-trained nurse. It is to be regretted, moreover, 
that cottage nursing and short training should be prac- 

lly synonymous terms. In most county nursing asso- 
lations now the nurses first receive twelve months’ 
specialised training in a_ recognised district training 

hool and all qualify as midwives, and they are then 
probationers in their county, working under skilled super- 








on for three years before they can take a district 
These nurses should understand 


m their own account 





before signing their agreements that they must take resi 
dent work if required; in some counties this is already 
demanded, and if this standard of training were univers 
for all ‘‘village’’ in distinction to ‘‘Queen’s”’ nurs« 
there would arise two separate classes of nurses known 
and recognised as each being qualified for a particular 
branch of work. Such an arrangement would be fairer 
to the nurse herself, for it is undoubtedly hard on a 
woman, after having given three or four of the best years 
of her life to her association, to find she has no profes 
sional hall-mark, and it is certainly unjust to the publ 
that women with such inadequate training should ente1 
into competition with their fully-qualified sisters, and 
owing to the ignorance of the public, bring the profes 
sion into disrepute. Having levelled up the village nur 
to one definite standard, there would follow the questi 
of organising a county and placing the “‘Queen’s’”’ an 
the ‘‘village’’ nurses in the districts for which each a1 
most adapted, and here it is that Miss Wood’s schem: 
should prove of miuch value. One difficulty, as she sug 
gests, that of placing the fully-trained nurse in a cents 
parish with village nurses in adjacent ones, is that oft 
several parishes have to be grouped in order to afford 
enough work for one nurse, and that, therefore, the ci1 
cumference to be reached by the trained nurse in tl! 
centre would be too great to make her assistance and 
supervision of much practical value to her subordinates 
But this difficulty would not be universal, and could 
probably be met if the principle of co-ordination wer 
once made dominant. Possibly we might find the solu 
tion in having certain women, living in their own homes 
trained as midwives and given also a short training 
sick-room helps. They would work as midwives on the 
own account, but would be registered by the county 
superintendent, and would be available to attend a res 
dent case under the district nurse if wanted. Our obje 
should not be to advocate one particular system to th: 
exclusion of all others, but, recognising that all the exist 
ing systems are united in a common aim—the alleviatior 

uffering amongst the poor—to so develop and perfect 
them that one can be the complement of another, and vet 
injure neither the woman who nurses nor the public wh 
is nursed. 

F. C. Josern. 
Certificated nurse, C.M.B., late Hon. Sec. Somerset 
County Nursing Association.) 

The Abuse of Nurses’ Uniform. 

May I, : member of the nursing profession, say hi 
pleased I was to see in last week’s issue of the Nurs} 
['imes the note on the abuse of nurses’ uniform. 

I think it would be a great pity to do away with out 
door uniform of nurses. I have three reasons in my mind 
one is that it is cheaper than ordinary outdoor garments 
it is more becoming; and the most important fact of al 
to my idea, is that while a nurse in hospital has her tv 
hours off duty, is it not a great saving of time, especial 
when she is tired, to be able to throw a cloak over he 
uniform rather than change entirely into a costume? 

But I do say very emphatically that it is disgusti: 
to see the “‘little nursemaids’’ sporting a tawdry uniforr 
and dirty cap-strings. The nursemaids are not to blamé 
but the mistresses, who would fain make people believ: 
they have trained nurses for their children. 

I hope the ‘dav will come soon when the uniform w 
be entirely kept for hospital nurses and forbidden to b 
copied by others. I should be glad to see some other 
take this matter up. NURSE 








COMING EVENTS 


Jury 19rH.—International Council of Nurses, Seco 
Quinquennial Meeting, Church House, Westminste: 
10 a.m. Admission free by ticket from the Secretary, 


431 Oxford Street. W. 

Juty 19TH to Jury 24rnH.—International Congress « 
Alcoholism, Kensington Town Hall and Imperial Ir 
stitute. 

Jury 20TH to Jvcry 23rp.—International Congress of 
Nurses. Church House and Caxton Hall. Programme and 
tickets (price 3s.), to be obtained from the Secretary, 
431 Oxford Street, W. 

Avevust 5ru.—C.M.B. Examination. 
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To NURSES. Ladies, you may safely order 
ROBINSONS 


“PATENT” 


"IN POWDER FORM 





to make 


BARLEY WATER 


as a DILUENT of MILK for INFANT FEEDING. 


More economical and more easily prepared than the ordinary pearl barley, which is often 
adulterated. Is the purest farina of the finest Scotch barley. 

Extract from Instructions issued by the LONDON HOSPITAL, “ HOW TO BRING UP INFANTS BY HAND Fresh Cow's 
Milk must be used; during the first month it must be diluted with at least twice as much water, or, better still, with lime water o 
Barley Water i! the same proportion As the child gets older the proportion of milk must be gradually increased 

THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, in leaflet issued to the public, recommend Milk and Barley Water for Children 
fed by their mothers, and say that Barley Water is best made by taking one teaspounful of prepared barley (in powder), & x 


KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 














By using Hall's Distemper your home 7 

can be made brighter, healthier and ROBIN STARCH is 
more picturesque. 

at a cheaper cost than wall-paper, and without the recommended by the 


objectionable smell of paint. 
: Medical Profession as 


H a l l’s a suitable 
Diste mper. Dusting Powder 


(Trade Mark) in cases of eczema, 
is deservedly the popular wall covering of the day, etc. It is unscented 


It is quickly and cheaply applied with a whitewash 





brush, saving much in the cost of labour, and is a o 
thorough disinfectant and effective microbe and germ and free from grit. 


destroyer. It retains its freshness and beauty of 
colouring unimpaired for years. It 
gives arich velvety wall surface, sets 
hard as cement and can be washed by 
lightly sponging with tepid water. 


Hall's Distemper is made in 70 colours 
including rich dark as well as light tints 
A Sample Shade card and full particulars 
a ee ee 





SISSONS BROTHERS & C0.. Ltd., HULL. 


London Office: 1998, Boro’ High St., 
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GREAT 


Now Proceeding 


and continues throughout JULY. 


HOLDRON’S 
SUMMER SALE 





£ “a 
Lae, 


rc 
yf 





EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 






11}d. per yard. 

Regular price 1/63. 

Warranted all wool and fast dye. 
Black, Navy, and Cream only. 





80 Pieces COATING SERG 


To be had in 


Zz. 

































POST FREE. 


Our well-known 





The ** DORA” CLOAK, 
Made in genuine Cravenette C Al Plain Colours and Stripes. 


loths, 4 
s, and Heavy 


Standard Makes, and not spe- 
cially made for the Sale, Cus- 


MADE TO MEASURE 


tomers may rely upon the 
for 8 11 uniform good quality and tit 
E ; issociated with our goods. 
} Le f 
These prices will not be re- 


it 11/9 peated. Orders received after 
July 31st will only be supplied 


it usual Catalogue Prices. 
1/-in the £ discount allowed 
during the Sale off all other 
prices quoted in our Nurses’ 
Outtitting Catalogue. 
Any article not approved 
_ willingly exchanged or money 
promptly returned. 











WRITE FOR OUR SALE CATALOGUE, 


BELLEVIN WASHING HOSPITAL CLOTH. 


|| HOLDRON, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 






The ‘* LINDA” LONGCLOTH APRON 


Made from thoroughly shrunk I 


pa Showerproof Sergt ‘ el SE ae tt a } 
Meltons Sale price 6id. per vard. cloth. Perfe tly , ” i, and fits lik 
H ———— eo 7 . le e ial glove. 
Sale price 12/11 Sale price 1/Qiaa: | 
cacn ; 
Usual price 14/11 THE DERRICK WASHING CLOTH. P / 32 
, a sh Plain Colours and Stripes. 6 w& 9 6 
be : Usual price 6 fo 
PS Sale price 6d. per yard. ee oe 
. Postage on half-dozen, 6d. ; on six 
Usual price 7jd. Apron, 3d. 
When ordering, mention 
FINE NAINSOOHKH. séiid anil shee Taal 
36 inches wide. 
A Spe I f 
M — es vs . Sale price 2:d. per yard, 
to offer fur this Sale the P 
Usual price 4jd. 
WASHING UNIFORM Sh SE ES ie I 
DRESS, ‘arriaye Paid on all Orders The } 
(as sketch) value 10/-. NETLEY CLOAK | 
in plain colours onl “WE (as ake 
But r Blue. 8 All Cloaks sold in our Nurses’ ; 
Pink, and Nav} Outfitting Department guaran- gman oe 
BI teed made by exe we nad men Cravenette Clot! 
ve At sagt Alpacas, Shov 
With full 7-gore wey Oe proof Serges 
Skirt, Bodice and . Heavy Melt 
Sleeves lined. These Articles being our 


Sale price 
17/11 


19/11 


Usual price 
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(HE ARREST OF POST-PARTUM 
H.»MORRHAGE BY COMPRESSION OF 
THE AORTA 


By G. pe G. Grirritu, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Physician, Hospital for Women and Children, 
Westminster.) 





4a E part of the aorta at which compression has to 

| made is called the ‘‘abdominal aorta,”’ and the site 

: above its bifurcation or division into two branches. 

I vould correspond externally to the umbilicus, or 

bouts. The very derivation of the word, from the 

G aeiro—-to lift or heave, is significant of the con- 

di of the vessel preceding and during hemorrhage, 

ind. in some instances, for a while after hemorrhage has 
bee hecked. 

In this paper—I assume that my former has been read 
y method of compression understood—lI will chiefly 
re, advert to (1) the venous hemorrhage that is 
to be produced; and (2) to the disadvantage of 
ng the pelvis and the lower portion of the patient’s 
by raising the foot of the bed. 
first it seems as though compression of the aorta 
nching it with the fingers and thumb, or in some 

nees with the outer edge of the left hand on the 
| ven, would produce venous hemorrhage, through 
ession of the vena cava. Theoretically this would 
st appear to be so, but practically it is not. 
| r students at their examinations gave this as one of 
| 
| 








methods for arrest of post-partum hemorrhage, and, 
told me, the idea was ridiculed. I desired them, 
subsequent students, to give it as their answer at all 
iinations, and to put it foremost of all remedies. I 
‘lad to find it now a recognised treatment—I would 
. the best—assured, as I am, that no life need be lost, 
no health injured, if it be put in practice in the way I 
» advised. 
\s regards venous hemorrhage, it is said to be in- 
sed, but I have never found it so. The uterine veins 
their curves and angles are closed by the contractions 
the uterus, and this aids in the clotting of the blood 
i the arrest of venous hemorrhage. 
“upposing the great vein (vena cava) is compressed, and 
flow through it prevented, the loss of venous blood is 
not of the same importance as loss of arterial blood, and 
| loss cannot be very much, when you take into account 
the feeble venous blood pressure—i.e., the force with 
h it circulates—compared with that of the arterial, 
that its naturally comparatively low pressure or cir- 
ting force is still further lowered by the very com- 
ssion of the aorta, and the stopping, thereby, of the 
a tergo, i.e., the pumping, propelling force of the 
rt and aorta—for the aortic contractions, and elastic 
ils are powerfully propellant. Also the vis a fronte, 
up-drawing or sucking force is diminished, owing to 
feeble heart action, and the shallow respiration. By 
xing the thighs at the hips and the legs at the knees, 
venous circulation is still further slowed, and the 
v to the uterus reduced to a minimum; and those very 
xures allow of the more ready compression of the aorta 
relaxing the abdominal muscles. The venous current 
moreover, further reduced by the complete quietude of 
entire muscular system enjoined if there be any 
eatening of hemorrhage produced by the loss, and by 
collapse; for it must be borne in mind that the venous 
culation is helped onward by the contractions of the 
iscles amongst which the veins run. 
{nd now to advert to the raising of the bed and lower- 
¢ the upper part of the body. 
lt has oceurred to me that, especially in severe cases, 
d more particularly those in which the loss has been 
ing on for some time and slowly, there is an effusion 
spinal fluid much larger in quantity than usual, and 
it if, as has been advised, the foot of the bed be 
sed, and the pelvis and lower part of the body also, 
hile the head is lowered, there is gravitation of the 
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spinal fluid to the medulla oblongata and brain, which, 
pressing on them, tends by the gradually accumulating 
pressure, to lower the energy of the cardiac and respira- 
tory centres, and by weakening the heart’s action and 
respiration—both of which may be already dangerously 
lowered—tends also to produce the very faintness and col- 
lapse sought to be avoided. I have often doubted if 
there be any really useful blood gravitation resulting from 
the recommended bed and pelvic elevations. But we can 
easily understand the upward flow within the spinal 
meninges, and the consequent compression of the medulla 
and its resulting evils. Confirmatory of this I append an 
extract from ‘‘The Technique and Indications of Lumbar 
Injections of Stovaine in Gynecology,” by Dr. Vladmir 
de Holstein :— 

‘‘Experiments carried out on the dead body, and con- 
trolled as far as possible in women anesthetised by sub- 
arachnoid injections have proved, that, in a sitting pos- 
ture, the cerebro-spinal fluid forms a column which 
reaches as high as the upper segments of the dorsal cord. 
If one punctures at this level, only a little fluid escapes, 
while if the needle be inserted in the lumbar region, the 
fluid escapes in a full stream. When the patient 
is placed on her side, only a _ feeble escape of 
fluid occurs, no matter at what level the needle is inserted, 
provided that it is immersed in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
which now forms a horizontal column. If the pelvis be 
slowly raised, the distribution of the cerebro-spinal fluid is 
but little influenced as long as the angle of inclination 
does not exceed 30°. Beyond this angle, the distribution 
is rapidly influenced, and when the pelvis is raised very 
high, the conditions are exactly opposite to those ob- 
served in the sitting position. The full stream of fluid 
appears when the puncture is carried out in the upper 
regions of the dorsal cord, while the puncture in the 
lower regions only causes a feeble escape. Thus when 
spinal anesthesia is performed with a considerable raising 
of the pelvis, the mode of procedure determines that the 
cerebro-spinal fluid flows back to the medulla and brain, 
and to the respiratory centre, and to the point of emer- 
gence of the phrenic nerve. A functional disturbance of 
these structures, even if transitory, may, under certain 
conditions, lead to fatal accidents. It therefore follows 
that the elevation of the pelvis beyond 30° must be 
avoided.” 

I think the plan of raising the foot of the bed is not 
needed to supply the upper part of the body with arterial 
blood, inasmuch as this is amply done by the complete 
temporary atresia or closure of the aorta, produced by the 
compression, and the conservation, thereby, of the 
oxygenated (arterial) blood in those parts where most 
needed. 

It has occurred to me that in cases of white asphyxia 
of a newly-born infant, the compression of the aorta 
would be a great adjuvant to the other means usually 
recommended for the restoration of the child. In “‘sus- 
pended animation’? from the administration of anes- 
thetics, the .same compression would quite do away with 
the necessity of adopting the special method of resusci- 
tation of turning the patient upside down, so as to 
have the head the most dependent or lowermost part of 
the body, with the object of allowing the arterial blood 
to gravitate headward. Moreover, all the other methods 
of restoring animation can be more easily carried out while 
compressing the aorta. 





Tue treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum has recently 
been discussed in France. One doctor objected to nitrate 
of silver on account of its danger, and strongly advocated 
a 1 in 5 solution of protargol, which is to be dropped 
into the eyes every three hours, after they have been first 


washed with potassium permanganate, 1 in 400. After 
five or six days the secretion stops, and the swelling 
disappears. This treatment arrests ulceration of the 
cornea. The doctor thinks that midwives should be 


aliowed to use only protargol, which is harmless although 
very active. 
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Midwives 
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midwives is tending to raise the fees of certified mi 
wives, and that there is therefore less difference fro 
the point of view of expense between the fees to be paid 
to doctor and midwife respectively. It is — out 
that the untrained attendant cannot be excluded: as 
possible source of puerperal infection, and if the scop: 
of her employment is widened, as there is fear it may b 
through the possible shortage of midwives, it becomes 
serious question whether the power of supervision by th 
Midwives’ Supervising Committee ought not to be ex 
tended. 

There are many very serious considerations to be take: 
into account before any such additional powers can | 
anticipated with approval. If medical practitioners d 
as is stated, simply attend—if they do attend—at th 
time of labour for a reduced fee, and only make one o: 
two, if any, subsequent visits, leaving the whole after 
care of mother and baby to untrained hands, the remedy 
seems to lie in avoiding such neglect. Certified mid 
wives, it will be remembered, are bound by their rules t 
visit patients regularly during the puerperium. No doul 
this enforced careful attendance is one reason why th 
working women like to employ a midwife rather than 
doctor, visits may be so much less certain an 
dependable. But making due allowance for a shortag 
of certified women, Midwives Act Committees have enough 
on their hands at present to enforce the Act, 


whose 


and an: 
further legislative interference at the present time wou! 
almost certainly be productive of more harm than good 
The interposition of a municipal authority betwes 
medical practitioners and nurses working under the: 
might lead to many undesirable results and to compli: 

tions which do not appear to be realised by those wt 

lightly talk of such ‘‘extended powers.”’ 





THE BRIDGWATER NURSING 
ASSOCIATION AND THE C.M.B. 


NE Institution that 
Jioing such excellent sridgwater Nurs 
Association should have 


incurred the censure of 
Chairman of the Central Midwives Board for refusir 
to give evidence in a recent trial against a local midwif: 
What constitutes ‘‘duty,’’ either public. or private 
largely a question of individual conscience. In t 
present instance, we are quite sure that it was no desi 
to shirk this that led the committee of the Bridgwat: 
Nursing Association to withhold their permission for the 
nurses to attend the inquiry, but the belief—albeit, 
think, a mistaken one—that by so doing they would 
acting in the best interests of the Association. Errors 
judgment are common to us all, and their results 
often bitter. The nurses belonging to the Associati 
willing and anxious to appear, and it was ov 
to no reluctance to support the charges made that tl 
did not do so. We cannot but think that their abstent 
mistake, but it one that both them 
their committee much, and was due to no disinclinatior 
erve the public weal, and should be judged according 
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work as the 


innot but regret 
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Was a cost 
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A USEFUL ATLAS 
The Anatomy and Physiology of the Female Genera- 
tive Organs and of Pregnancy. With explanator 
text by Arthur E. Giles, M.D., B.Se. Lond. Thi 
Edition Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox.) 3s. net. 
We are glad to welcome the third edition of this 
useful atlas. 

From the kindergarten to the midwifery school is 
long cry, but the teachers of the latter, no less than thos 
of the former, realise that the eye is the most importa! 
factor in successful education, more especially when 
totally new subject is to be taken up 

The price of this atlas brings it within reach of ever} 
one engaged in teaching midwifery, and candidates then 
yuld find it a most valuable addition to thei 
text-books, as many anatomical difficulties—for exampl 
as to mus mechanism—would be cleared up at once 
by reference to the diagrams, which, being coloured, are 
extremely easy to understand 
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